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AB&TRACT 

This beokl#t, the first in a setiei of fevr, rej 
the information obtained during a national survey regarding the 
current state-level collaborative efforts cf buiinesi/ifidcstry, . 
labor^ govern»entp and education in career education planning and" 
iBpleaenta tion. Following a brief Introduction and an overvleii cf the 
collaborative process (with soiie eiaBples) 9, the content it presented 
in three sections. The first covers the flata ccllertid frci the state 
career education coorflinatDrs, including a table suBVary of the 
state-by-state responses regarding eiisticg |elicy# pollc| 
devalopBsnt in process^ and the Involveient of kuslnesi. Industry, 
and labor* The next secticn presents the rtiponies froB the 
business /industry and labor coBmunitles and include i a' table suB»ary 
of data regarding current involveient in career educatlcn activities, 
the involvement of state efflcial§, initial reasoni for ticoBlng 
involved^ and factors that encouraged invelveBent*. Beipenses froi 
thirteen career areas are covered, including agrlbualnesf and natural 
resources, business and office, cciBunicaticns and mediae 
■a nufacturing, and public service. The last section briefly 
suBmarizes the survey findings and presents Task Force ct career 
Education reooBBendat ions ccncerning the reciultBent cf 
business/lna ustry/labor representatives, aiverslty and ' 
representativeness, the establish*Bent cf a ccniion agenda, the 
collaborative process, and a knowledgeable coordinator^ ilH) 
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' , DISCmMNATIpN PROHIBITeD 

rW« VI of the CMI RlghtB'^tcf we4 stitM: "No person In the United 
Stmtes sh^l, on the ground jp rice, color, or netlonal origin, be 
excluded from pi^glpAtion be denied the benefHs ot or be 
subjected ro dlscrlntlneilon under mrty prog rem or activity receiving 
Federel finenciel Bsslstence/* Tnie lXotthe Educetlon Amendments 
of 107S, PubllQ Law 92^1B:ttate$: /Np peraon In me United &atea 
shall, on tfm basis of sex, be excHjdiBd from participation In, be 
denied the benent^ of, or be subjected lo discrimination under any , 
education ^rogrim oh actlv^ reviving Federal Hne^clal assist- 
ance." Therefore, joareer education prolects supported under 
Sections 40i an0 406 of the Education Amendments of 1974, like 
every prograrh of aa^vlty receMng fInancM assistance from the U S. 
Department of Heal^, BducatlQn and WelfBre, must be operated In 
compliance wHh these laws. ■ \ J 
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In the paat few years, there has been a heighten^ eniphaais on 
encouraging collaboration between educators and the community 
around the concept of career ^ucation. Individual communiiiM ytuty 
to a wide degree, including in their wealth of resources: 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

• dilTerent types of e^^ployers (large and^small bMinesses, profit 
and non-profit making organizations, federal^ state and local 
government agencies, etc,) * 

• diflefent types of ^ucationAl settings, including museums, hos^ 
pitali and libraries, trade sch^ls and apprenticeship pro-ams, 

^ coi;i^|^Rinity colleges and many others 

• private individuala who are active within the cornmunity as 
volunteers, as professionaU or as amateurs (for examplef, us 
amateur archaeologists) 

These, and the many other resources that exist within communities^ 
greatly enrich the education system when they are called upon to do 
so and when, as a result of a collaborative approach, ^available re= 
sources within the community are target^ to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual students for accurate and current infomiation on the variety 
of career opportunities available to them. If a collaborative approach 
is adopted, career education can become much more than an occa- 
sional guest lecture or field trip. It can become an agent of educa- 
tional change that helps to individualize instruction; to orient in- 
struction in ways that are relevant to students, to diversify Instruct 
tional methods — and with r^ources that are far more adequate than 
those that can be provided by the education system alone. 

The emphasis on career education, and on the need for a collaborative 
approaehp^^ginated at the federal ^tli^ but the respons# at the 
local an<r state levels has been wides^ead and divemfled — leading 
to the development of new and innovative approaches in the planning 
and implementation of career education. 

At the local level, the effort to actively involve community members 
has frequently been highly successAil — in mahy cases, well beyond 
the azpectatioQa (tfiths school personnel who invited their^participA* 



■"Cimr. eduayon," u i ^notpt, wu introdu^ by Commiuion«r of Education, 
&dn#y Marland, in lt71. 
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tion At the stata level, however, In termR of developing gtatewide 
career education policieH and plans, cancern haa been expreiMd that 
further efTorta to involve non-educators need to be made. 

In 19^ the'Education Com mi as ion of the States (ECS) was awards a 
granAonn the U,S. Office of Education, Office of Career Educ^Uon, to 
establish. the KCS Career Education Proj^t and a national Task 
Force on Career Education. The task force is com^sed*of nationally 
reeogtiiEM leadefs in the career eqji^fltion movement and is chaired 
by (ioveipor (^r^e Busbee^of (Borgia (a list of task force members 
appeart on page iii). The pur^e of the task force is t« develop 
strategies to improve career education policies at the national, s^te 
and /ocal levels through thp collaborative efforts of businesa/indua- 
tryyiabor, government and^ucation. 

"St\|to policies," an defined by the task force include official 
stat^mentM of state boards of education, rules and regulations prom- 
ulgated by state education agencies, executive orders, statutes and 
resolutions adopted by the legislature and the formal recom- 
Diendations of ofncial adviHory bodies appointed by either the execu- 
tive or legiHlativu branch. "Collaboration/' as used here, represents 
commitmimt to the full sharing of initiative and responsibility among 
all sect()rH busmess induHtry, latK)r, government and education — 
in thiMf efTorts to eHtabliKh efTi*ctivp career education policies and 
plan.H . V 

The wnrk of the task force called for a review and analysis of the 
nature and extent of business/industry and labor involvement in 
Htafe career education policy development and an assessment of fac- 
tors that encourage or tend to hinder collaboration l^tween these 
groupH and the edu£fition community. To obtain that information, the 
project staff developftj two survey instrument. One was sent to state 
career education caordinators and thf other was sent to selected 
husinesH indtistry labor representatives. This repo^ includes an 
analyHis of their respcnHes and, in the final chapter, the flndings and 
recommendations of tffe task force. 

The report is designed f o help improve state career education policies 
through, collaborative efforts It contains, in the anlily^is of survey 
responses, the perceptions of state ofTicials concerned with career 
education and the perceptions of representatives of business/industry 
and labor about collaboration at the state level in the development of 
efTective policies and plans for career education. It also, as nol^ 
above, contains the recommendationB qT the taak fora for p^mvmg 
collaborative efForts and the policieH and plans that, in turn, result 
from those efforts. 



Thi? Ufik forci*. which conMiMtit of natiunAllV reccjgniiid laadem in 
camT educHtion fmm huHintmii/indu«try« Iflbor. education and gov- 
i*rnm#nt, and the wtafT of the ECS Career Education Project, will ^ 
provide aswistance and further information to thou*' who requeat it 
For'rtdditiunal informHtion, contact Con^nce Williams, Reiiearch 
A^acKJHte, Career Kducfltion Projert at the EC8 tddroRs 
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The preArnt ctincfrn Hntl diMMppHntmimt of parrnU, rduriitoni, ntu^ 
dentil jind employers with edurntion hnn hppn eipsninded, diMcUMied, 
d(H^ument#Kj «nd frInvMiMl Frjrmal iniuc^ntnm hs^a been accuAad of 
hivlnf Imit ItA AenAf nf purpour nnd of fnllure to prepare young praple 
for a place in the adult wgrking muMety Thewe ninrerh» have utimu 
lalffd mmw indepfh rfwarrh and n closer look at our virhonlR and 
Cfdiejfeti 

Am a reault of thi« jM*irHcrut iny, many difft^rent iHiucation mnovationfl 
have emerged Among thesiv career educaUun onerB one of th« moat 
cnmpreheniiive and pmmising dilutions fo many of thene mncern* 
Acci^rding to Profeaaor Tyler Herr <I972) "virtually every boncept 
which IM presently embodied in career iducatian had been advocaUid 
at some point in Amenciin education These concepts include, 
among other things. Hwareness of perstmal strengths, weakneiiaeii 
and potential It les and the deviOopment «>f det-isum making skills 

Whilr many mdividual?* remain unfamiliar with the career educa- 
tion concept, many edurators and cf)mmunity leHd^^s acn>fis the na- 
turn hflvr accepted its tenets and are actively infusing career educa^ 
tion into the curricula of achouls and ^colleg^ Carmr education 
implmientation activities range from business participation in field 
trips and classroom presentations to "on the job" training and "hands 
on" eiperiences Other kinds of career education activities include 
claaa dwcuaaions. eounseimg, library research, group pf^jeets, paid ^ 
and or unpaid work experience and audiovisual presentations 

y 

Career education obj^ives appeal to many community members 
(including parente and studentjf) and educators, who are currently 
involved in implementation activities and in infusing career educa- 
tion into claaaroom activiti^. Employers fiod career education an 
appropriate avenue for expaaing students and educators to our 
economio systamt Many employers feel that this expoaure will fill 
infomiation ga^xi, correct much misinformation and mrye to elimi- 
nate stereotypical and often negative attitu4^s about the world of 
work and our economic system 

There are many te^efiU to be gai^ from the involvement of em- 
ployers in the educational proce^ SMice they are in pMseaaiOD of 

■JMsar, Oavid L. Csjwr Edttemton^ A pnoniy of the Chi^fSiM ^hool Of^F% (Stit 
Lak« City, Uuh OiynpiM Pybli«hjr^ Company^ 1976. ^ 29^30 
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AeryrBl# and fyrfpni cmfmf ihfdmiailafi and art m^mm^ abmii 
NhH high un#mplnym«nt rat«a and tha lack of a quaUnad populaUon 
fhim whirh to rfirniit •mplii3fp«a Alihough achwU and ootlagw ara« 
mfrMHingly. prpparing ■tudpnia in ■u cr » aa fyilly #ntar th* irnrld of 
wnfk, many Rtudpntii ar« IPAVing lhf» fducalion Ryiii#m aadly unprn^ 
parpd todcPaii Thp ■cttvp pngagPtiipnt of pmplnyvni avrvpa tn aaaurv a 
^tiar uniferiianding. nn th# part ^ndueaton, of ^turv labor n a a da 
and tfl iikply to y ipid ttuppnrt fnr thuMp nducaUiri who are intprnii#d ih 
n^rtfigihi^ning lh# eapaeUy 6f th# #dueatSciti iyataiti ta mi#t ihoae 

i^biir Irndrrii hnvp rrco^igpd in carfN»r rduratinn a maana of 
prfivfdmg Ntudrntji mid ^uratom with a morr nrruriitp undpnitand 
inn of our pcimomic MyNtrm und, alMi, of ci>mhatttng miainformaiion 
and negativr or stcrpotypod attitudfifl about th^ labor moveniant mid 
thr ml^ of unmnji m hafgammg ralli*rtivp|y to imprnvp thp livpa of 
Wiifking \wop\p Thrv tiMi nhari* a fundamrntAl ronrrm about thp 
quality of prrpiirfftion that itudrntii receive prior to pnt#nng tha 
labiir markrt l^Kir lr«deni nuppori cafnrr f^dumtion tM^auar it 
offrrn, amting other thingn, oppnrtunitit^p (or childrpn union fn^in^ 
\wm to riplorr h vAriPty of rarrrr optianii thry might othf*rwiap \w 
unflwfirr of Hnd to fully drvf'lop thrir r«rp**r mtrr^pta to thi* mail 
mufii «>itrnt thrir individUHl c iipiihilitirii permit 

Within thr (ollAbfirntivr procops thrtt guidrp plAnning and im 
plf>m#ntBtiun ftctivitipa, labor If^adpni hsvp an paap ntial ^ruppciiv^ 
t*i ofTrr of thi' rimting uronomy and thr CHrprr opportunltieii that 
•'list within It Kurthrr, thry shari* with othrr n»mm unity mrmh^rw a 
utrong intrrrMt m identifying implpmmtjition MctivitiMi that will 
pnhanc# th# pdufMiional prorfNia and furfhpf thp rnrror iritrTTPta of 
**tud**nt«. ii voiding th<»i* thflt offipr littln morr than pipoeurp to the 
wftrld of wi>rk ilt should b#* notpd that this obj^livp ui typically 
Mharpd by both employern and Jabor leaders who have becornf in' 
vol ved in f arrrr pducnt ion, m mnnv instflncf*p forming the hapin for a 
viable p«rtner?thip b<»twm'n them * 

tjducatorB find car^r education ap^aling bec&uae it provi^M an 
(Opportunity to increase the relevance of their day tc^-day inntruction 
Enthuiuaam and heighteneci interest are normal reflpnnaea when a 
apncept \^ enhanced by eiplaining how it can be put to practical uae 
fe^ause of it^ emphfiiiis on pt^rmmal development, caref^r education 
ofTers m>methmg for every student and lendM it#*eif to indsviduali?^ 
inntruction 

Although not included m the sco^ of this report, parents have a 
critical role to play withm the nillaborative procw that sumiunds 
car^r education Similarly, sludeni^ have a unique and important 




f.dim aihm Ciwtimiiiitm tif thf Stales 



^parspecti V6 to offer, as ^o individuals who reprmnt minority popula- 
tions, the handieapped, different geographic, demographic or 
^fecoriomic regions in the state and individuals who are concerned with 
the career needs of women. ' 

The need for a fully representative advisoiy body at the state level is 
dealt with in greater detail in ECS Raport No. 117, Legislating for 
Career Education: A Handbook for State Policy Makers, The tm= 
phasis in this report on identifying strat^ies for successfully involv- 
ing business/induatiy and labor in the collaborative process should 
not in any way mi^rniiEe the iinpdrtant contributions that other 
groups have to offer ^it simply reflects the challenges involved in 
bringing these important resources into the mainstream of education 
through a collaborative career education effort. 
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The Collaborative Process; An Overview and 
Some Examples 



Recently j Ken Ho5^, Director of Career Education, U.S. Office of 
Education disseminated a paper dealing with collaboration,^ In the 
rnonograph, the following definitibn of "collaboration" is offered: "A 
process involving shared commitmeiiti tespohsibilitys and authority 
between the formal systj^ of education and varioua s^gmei^ts of the 
broader community for meeting identified learher needs in the 
education/ work relationships domain." He identifies the three key 
V words in his deOnition as "commitment/' "responsibility," and "au- 
thority." It is widely held that career education^ as an effort to im- 
prove education, will only succeed with the help of ev^ty sector — ^ 
business/iitdustry, labors education and government, 

\ r * 

Certainly, there is abundant evidence^ nationwide that "collabora- 
tion" is indeed taking place — at both the state and local levels. At the 
same timej ^ncern has teen express^ that collaborative efforts at 
^the state level have involved only a small representation of the 
business/industry/labor communities at the ground lev#l or planning 
stages. No accurate information has previouily been available as to 
the*nature and extent of these collaborative efforts. 

State-level decision makers and planners need to know^hat is being 
done to foster collaborative effbrts and what tendaito. hinder and/or 
encourage the collaboration between education and work — if state 
policies ajTyd programs are to be effective. The Career Educatioiir 
Project was isstablishedfj^ith funding from the Office of Career Edu- 
cation, USOE^ to Assist states in improving career education policies 
through the collaborative efforts of business, industry, government 
and education. 

As a first step, the project surveyed both education agencies and 
representatives of business/industry and labor to detennine the 
extent to which the latter had been involved in the development of 
career education policy at the state level, factors which had led to 
their involvement, that had tended to encourage or discourage their 
continued involvement and, finally, their own perception of the effec- 
tiveness of their involvement. 

A preliminary step for the project staff was to determine what kinds 



-Hoyt, Kenneth, 'The Concept of CoHaboraUon in Career Education «" (Waahingtonf 
D.C.: Office of Career Education, Ntonograph aeries), 1978, 

A 
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of policy activities were currently taking place at the stafe level, and 
to what extent' business/industry and libor had been involved jn their 
developnient. Telephone calls were made to a number of state career 
education coordinators in a Irmited number of states that had success* 
fully involved business/ induBtry and, in some c^es, labor in the 
development of career education policies.'* They^j^ere asked to iden- 
tify those activities that had strengthened the,^llaborative process 
in their states. Some of their comments are included below: 

Aiabama 

Alabama has attracted nation^ attention as a result of its statewide 
conferences on career education. These conferences have been an 
important catalyst for career education 6n the part of business, indus- 
try and labor 

The conferences have been sponsored by the state*s 42-member Advi- 
sory Council on Career Education, The Council, which includes rep- 
resentatives of business, induttiy and labor in its membership, is 
appointed by the governor and the state superintendent of education. 
In addition to conference sponsorship, the Council is active in a 
number of areas — public relations, non-educational research, ppst- 
secondary education (particularly with respect to teacher prepara- 
tion), community research, budget, state planning and curriculum. 

A significant contributor to the Councirs efFectiveness is the support 
that it ha3 been pven by the governor, lieutenant governor and the 
state superintendent of education. Each of these high-ranking state 
officials have expressed strong support for the concept of career edu- 
cation and have been active participants in the meetings and 
activities sponsored by the council, 

Arizona 

Arizona was the first state to adopt career education legislation 
(1971) and^to appropriate ftmds for career education implementation.^ 
Within the state department of education there are a number of 
program initiatives and special projects underway at any given time, 

The policies that guide, the department of education in its ongoing 
activities have several roots. The legislation itself is, of course, the 

*Th^e itateg were ielected to repmsentative of different geographic re^ons as well 
as somewhat different approaches to succesaftilly involving business/industry and 
labor leaders in career education planning and policy development. There are many 
other states that have adopted innovative and successful approaches for involving 
these groups that are not mentioned here. These examples should simply be viewed as 
representative of successful approaches that have been adopted across the country. 

*For a brief discussion of states that have enacted career education legislation, see ECS 
Report No. 418 Legislaiing for Career Educaiion: A Hand^oh for State Polky Makers , 
and ita companion report,- ECS Report No< 1 19, An Overview of State Career Education * 
Lqlvs. 
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cornerstone of state career education policy. In addition, public hear- 
ings have been held, by the state department of education and the 
legislature, to discuis career education policy. These hearings in- 
volved representatives of business, industry and labor. 

On an ongoing basis, the department is guided by a task force of 35 
members which includes representatives of business/industry and 
labor. The task force istheavily involved in policy development — for 
example, during the past year, the task force voted to require com- 
munities to provide 35 percent of ^eer education implementation 
costs as a condition of receiving state funds for career education. The 
task force abo agreed that localities must establish career education 
advisory boards, with a m^ortty of the members of each bo#W non- 
educators. 
_. _ ^ 

The enactment of career education legislation was a major factor in 
successfully involving business, industry and labor in the develop- 
ment of state career education legislation. Legislative provisions 
requiring coordination between education and apprenticeship pro- 
grams have also encouraged the involvement of labor in career edu- 
cation. 
/ 

California 

The Industry-Education Council of California i^been the major 
vehicle for collaborative efforts Involving b\A^^ihduitry and 
labor representatives. The council is composed^HKesentatives of 
so^of the state's leading business/industry/labor organizations as 
well as a number of state agencies — including the state department 
of education. 

The council is ''task oriented*' in that its members discuss areas of 
mutual concern, identify ways of addressing those concerns (include 
ing the development of new state policies or the revision of existing 
state policies) and then identify needed resources for carding their 
action plan into effect. Collaboration, then, is active and pragmatic as 
well as policy-oriented. 

In addition to the active support and high level of involvement of the 
business/industry/labor communities in the council, its work has 
been strengthened by the strong support it has received from the 
superintendent of education who is currently the vice chairman of the 
council and who will assume the position of president next year. The 
council's annual budget is approximately |1 million including do- 
nated and released time.® 

•"Among tht^ Hnurct^H of the councirs support are federal funds received through the 
National Manpower Institute from the U.S. Department of Labor. The Council is one of 
22 CouncilH that have.received these funds, which are designed to encou rage collabora- 
tive efTort^ around work /education issues. While most of the 22 councils operate at the 
local level, two (California's and New Jeriey's) are state councils. 

y Education Commission of the States 



Florida 

The Florida Council of 100 was estaUished approximately 10 years 
ago by the govtmor. Its members, primarily .representatives of busi- 
ness/industry and labor, share a common interest in c^ear education 
and haye undertaken a number of kctivitiej designed to aisess career 
education needs in the state. , ' 

For example, the council is responsible for developing an instrument 
to measure "educational progress in careers," (the EPIC project), 
which was provided by the state department of education to school 
districts at no cost. Based on incoming test results, individual school 
districts have revised their curricula, working closely with counciis 
at the local leveL 

As is the case in California^ the state council has counterparts in 
many communities creating a strong statewide network concerned 
with the development and implementation of career education 
through collaborative efforts. 

One of the factors that has strengthened collaboration in Florida is 
the long'Standing working relationship that has developed between 
vocational education and business dommunities. The support of the 
division of vocational education, and ite relationships with business 
leaders, have been important resources for the council as has the 
commitment of business leaders within the state to the work of the « 
council. Labor, which is not highly organized in Florida, has been less 
actively involved. 



Michigan is one of two states that has enacted mandatory career 
education legislation. (Iowa is the other state with such legislation.) 
Like Arizona, the legislation has been important in attracting the 
support and active involvement of b^isiness/industiy and labor in 
career education policy development at the state level. 

Specifically, the 1974 law provides for the establishment of the 
Michigan Career Educatioo Advisory Commission. The commission 
cannot include n^ore than 20 members and not more than one-half of 
its members can be representatives of education. The state board of 
education responsible for appointing commission mem'bers, and the 
commission is advisoiT to the state board with respect to career 
education. 

Eecommendations for commission membership are mmSs^^^^^p- 
diverse groups and organizations and a variety of individuals may^ 
appoint^. In addition to providing for the representation of business, 
industi^ and Iftbor, the law also provides for representatives of the 
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arte state agencies other than the department of education, parents 
teachers and students. The superintendent of education serves as an 
ex oincio member. 

The Commission has been active in defining career' education and in 
deveiopmg guidelines for school districts. It is charged with setting 
goals and evaluatihg progress, statewide, in the implementation of 
, career education. ' 

In addition to the legislation, the strong support of business, industry 
and labor have been important to the collaborative effort. With a 
highly organized labor force, Michigan has benefitted'from the active 
invplvement of labor in career .education policy development One 
factor that has contributed to labor involvement has been the leader- 
ship of the commission's first chairperson, a representative of. or- 
ganized labor, . , 



The responses from these five states provided the foundation for the 
development of a questionnaire designed to^help identify the nature 
and extent of collaborative activities in career education at the state 
, level. After pilot testing the instrument with the same career educa- 
t^ion coordinators, the questionnaire was sent to all 5^ states and to 
, American Samoa, Guam, The Virgin Islands. The Trust Territoiy of 
the Pacific Islands, Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. ' 

A similar questipjinaire was developed for the business/industry/la- 
/ bor communities. The questionnaire for representatives of bus- 
ine.s.s/indu8try and labor was sent to individuals who had been in- 
" • 1 ? J." at the state level. Henry Weiss, Director of 

the Indh.stry.Education Council of California and Donald Clark Di- 
rector of the National Association for Industry-Education Coop'era^ 
tion, ofTered their assistance in sending the questionnaire to their 
constituencies.^ 

In addition, members of individual.state career education advisory 
councils were contacted if they were representatives of business - 
industry or labor. Thus questionnaires were sent only to those indi' 
viduals m the private sector who had been involved in policy de- 
velopment at the state level. The total number of business/indus- 
try/labor representatives contacted was 350. Of the,56 question- 

'Mustry -educatiun cunei I., have been e«tubliHhed at both .>,tate and local levels a<!ro«« 
th^fl.tion. Tht^ are compoHed o( l..«derB from induHtry, buHinoHS, edueotinn, later and 

> NAIt^' , A^soofltion for InduatryEdueation Cooperation 

iNAlLC l i« th,. national orBonization for the industry-education councik. 

8 Education Commission of the States 
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nair^s distributed to state career education coordinators, 51 were 
returned, Of the 360 miegtiontiaires mailed to representati vei of/the 
business/induitry/labor community, 104 were returned. 

In addition to surveying career education coordinators and the busi- 
ness/industry/lator communities, a number of other sources were 
review^ top pertinent information on the involvement of busin^^s, 
industry and labor in the development of career eduction policies at 
tfce state level Statt reports, plans and other documenta^ere the . 
primary purees of additional information. Monographs u^m the 
Office of Career Education and papers prepared for the' Na^nal 
Advisory Cojuncil for Career Education were also important sources 
of information. These various sdurces serve as the baaes for the 
following report. 

The report is divided into three major sections. The fi^^ section 
represents data collected from the state career educatibn^^. coor= 
dinators. The second section is concerned With responses from the 
businesa/industry /labor communities. The third section includes the 
conclusions and recommendations of the EC&Task Force on Career 
Education on improving the collaboration, of business, industry, 
lajbor, government and education in the development of state career 
education policies, ^ 
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StAte career educati6rf coordinatori bear a m^or reaponaibility for 
the devflopment and implementation of; career education ^licl^ 
across the county they are^ in a pivotal position 
identifying th'f kinds of policy activities that are taking p 
itate. 

Each j|tate coordinator wa§ aeked to rea 
policies that had already been eatabliihed 
legislative branch of state goverhment, or 1 
sory body that may h^ve been ofTiciftlly esfi 
of government Such policies nDrmalJy tal 
legislation, executive orders, task force ! 
well as official policy or positipn stateniipi 

Thirty-nine of t^e 51 respondents^ repreientifig^p^^^^^ t^-femrds 
of all states, indicnted that the state board of educii^^^j^ad endorsed 
policy positions on career education, arid fwo state mards tin Mas- 
sachusetts and S^lth Carolina) are fxpecte^ {o^^^i^^ near 
future* Wisconsin does njt have a gtate board pf^^cation. Only nine 
states indicated .that the state boar^ pf edi^^p;^^ nor^ndorsad a ' 
{K)licy on career education.* 'Vr "^'^ x 

r ,\ ^^^^ ■ 
Departments of education have aUo been active in formulating rules, 
^ rlgulations and guidelines ^Dr-t^^^veloi^eht of career educ§f ion 
projects and activities and also in gaining acceptance for the concept 
of career education, RaspOTidents ind/cated that 34 state departments 
,of education have eslablished caree^ education poHcies and one, 
Illinois, is considering such aetfon. 

Another approach to policy development is through the state le^s- 
lature. Respondente in 16 states indicated thgt the legislature had 
enacted a career^duc^tion law. As our companion report on state 
legislation indicates, however, th^re are atlea^t21 st^te legislatures, 
(including the 16 referred to above) that have either provided appro- 
priatians or enacted cy^r education r^olu^jis or legislation ® "nie 

National ArtHociaUon ofHtate Hoards 'yfK(Iucatidn<NAHIjKK.,Waphi^ 
has t'ompiled $ Vmi or«*xistingibcmrd polif i^H apd reHolUtidtis and ruwa^ni r«Kulati#n», 
iCareerJCiiumtion: A CmnpUaiion iif:^i<^t Bmrth of EduoatuM Poiicie^, fLuleu, Regu^^ 
iatimM, ami SituutVH:^ \$7H) ^ . , ,^ 

■St!^E('S Report No. U9. An avervn[u> i^HtaU- Carviir ^diivaiion Laws. ^ 

* I // ' \ ^ iJ ' I ' ^ ' *■ ' ' 



fact that this amount of legislative actfvity has taken place in a 
peric^ of less than ten years (the first career education legislation 
*^aM enacted in Arizona in 1971), is an impressive indication of the 
widespread interest and support for the career education concept. 

In most cases advisory councils were listed as active sources of policy 
development while the, governor s ofTice, although in some states 
supportive of career education, was listed less frequently as a source 
of state policy development 1 13 respondents of the 51 identified the 
^govemor'^^ ofTice as active in the establishment of career education 
policies). 

In short, there has been a very high level of activity in the states in 
terms of developing career education policies^ Seven states 
1 Alabama, Colorado, Hawaii, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisianaj and 
Washin^on) indicate that ofTicial policies have been developed by all 
fiv^ policy-maMng bodies listed (the state board, the state depart- 
ment of educati1)n, the legislature, the governor and officially desig- 
nated advisory bodies). t 

Another 13 states (Arizona, California^ Florida, Georgia, Maryland, 
Michigan, North ^akota. Ohio. Oregon, Vermont, South Dakota, 
Mississippi a^d 'Connecticut) indicated that policies had been de- 
veloped in four of the five areas of potential policy activity. Another 9 
states (Arkansas, Idaho, Ne>jf Jersey, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Nebraska, New Mexico. lovfB and New York) have indicated policy 
development and endorsement in three of these five areas. In all^ 
then, 29 of the 5 1 respondents have indicated that state careereduca- 
tion policy has been esta^shfd by three or more official policy- 
making bodies. 

The s^ond part of the survey was designed to identify any policy- 
making activities then in progress. The majority of respondents, 45 of 
the 51, indicated that no career education legislation was pending 
before theiegisjature.^- At the same time, 38 indicated that policy 
development activities were underway on the part of official advisory 
bodies. 

The fact that so many advisory bodies are active in career education is 

i. 

'•■It Hhiiuld Ix' ruiti'ti, howrvrr, thai in AhOliini! llir IrgiHlutiirM hiiH isnividt^d uppropria- 
tumH for rtirtM-r t*<iut'iitinn, hul [imh n<j " jmiIu'V pcjsitioM" hh i*xprt'HHiM| in st^parali* t'an'rr 
(^UCHiu)n legi-MhitiDn 

' ^'I'iir ijut'Niiunniin I- wan nunhMi in \\\v npring r»f 1978 ji!l«*r iiuiny IfgislaturoH had 
iMuiiMl thiMr Hi'MHioMH. iiiid Hc»in»* hillN niny n<it [invt* hvvn iwiivv \\\\\\ will 1m' int nMhu'rc) 
during i\\v \ \M\) M'hMa\\v?\ A rcpn t \\\\ \\\v .MrsHionn will lip pi'i'pin (mI hy Uu' pri)j«Mi 

tiipinvidi* I'iirn'Mt liirunnatUin nfi !ht> HialuH orU'giHlnlrvt* inUiaUvc^M Urv kurvvt miiu-a- 
tlnii 
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at leaHt partly uttributabU* to federal requirements under The Educa- 
tion AmendmentH of 1974 ( PLM^aHO) The miijority of the ntates have 
receivt*d federal grants under PL93-3HO, through the OfTice of Career 
Educaiufn, LJ^OE, to devehrp Htate plans for career education. Part of 
the federal requirementH are proviHionH that states must appoint 
advisor>' councils to oversee the development of state plans Thus, th^e 
majority of states have established such counci Is which, in turn, have 
been confronted with resolving many policy issues as an integral part 
ordeveloping a sfate plan for career education. (This initiative— the 
encouragement of stale planning activity— will undoubtedly nicili- 
tate the mipLementatnm of the Career Education Incentive Act which 
now mandates the development of state career education plans as a 
condition ot'tundmgj 

The third part of the survey was designed to determine if business/ in- 
dustry labor communities had been involved in the formulation of 
state career education policies and. if so, in what wayis). Most 
respondents indicated that business, industry and labor had been 
involved m policy formulation. In 47 responses, advisory bodies were 
cited as a nutans of involving business industry and labor in the 
policy development pnjcess. 

Agam, federal requirements may partially account tor the involve- 
ment of these groups on advisory councils, in particular those estab- 
lished to meet requirements related to the development of state 
plans. On the other hand, many advisory councils were established 
well in advance of receiving federal planning grantor State reports 
and documents indicate that, in some cases, state oflicials are utiliz^ 
ing the business industry/ labor communities as sources of assistance 
in the identification of financial resources, in the development of 
career education position papers, to assist in curriculum planning 
and in conducting public information campaigns. 

The use of public hearings that involved business, industry and labor, 
and that also provided a basis for sfate policy development, were cited 
by 23 states. Other vehicles for involving businesn, industry and 
labor included needs assessment activity and statewide conferenceH 
on career education. 

(lenerally speaking, and allowing for some exceptionH, 
husmeis, industry lalM)r representation <*n established state career 
education councils ih modest. In most instances, career education 
coiirdinators did not specify the numl)er of husiness/industry/labor 
niemlM*rs on their council, although scime did. Their responses indi' 
cated wide variations in the composition of ntatt* advisory councils, 
witli s(>me placing n heavier einphaHis than others on different kincls 
of repreHentation, For example, flie Wisconsin advisory council con- 
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* smis (if ^even govMrnnu'ni repn»Ht'nlaliveH, ^evt^n repreHentative.s of 
pcs?4tsecondary i^dut-atiot). ^rvuii ri^prt'Ht*ntat i ven of t*lenu'n- 
lary HtKM)ndary iKiuration, sfVt»n reprt'sentaliyo^ of civic urKaniza- 
lum^ and four HtudeniM In Michigan, as not^d earlu^r ^pn^v iK Htatt* 
le^ihlation dt'ltTrnine^ the conipcisilum nf the ;idvi>«>ry counciL with 
not mt)n' than ont^ halt of tht* council cofiMi^iUng of educalurK 

8i)me of the cnivi^orwH of repreHfntalinn riiOHl (ruquenlly iduntified by 
career educaliun cotirdinatorH were; legiHlalorH, minorities, hand- 
icapped individuaLs parent.^ and studynlH Appmximalely 14 re- 
HpondenUH indicate rtpresentaiion of .^tudent.^ and or parentHon their 
councilB Fifteen stmeH « Alabama, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Maine. 
Montarva. Nebra.^ka, New HanipHhire, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon. Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, West Virginia and Wisconsin) indi- 
cate that there is government representation on their councils, with 
six including re preset tat ion from the legislature= 

These variations in emphusis have resulted in relatively small num= 
hers from the business i industry and labor communities included in 
the composition t)f some state advisory councils i although it is possi- 
ble that *4ome representatives play a dual role as parents and labor 

* represtmtatives, U*gislalors {iml business persons, etcJ= Of the 32 
slates that provided detailed information on the composition of their 
advisory councils, four indicated that 50 percent or more of the niem- 
bers represented business, industry or labor, while three indicated 
that leKS than 10 percent were representative of those gruups. At least 
mxteen states have fewer than 25 percent of council membership 
representative of businesH. industry or labor^ Survey results -and 
state reports indicate tmitJabor is only minimally represented — a 
fkct that has been widely recogi^ized 

Several "openf ended" ijuestions were included at the end of the ques= 
tionnaire to obtain the perceptions of state career education coor^ 
dinat^rs ab*)Ut the mvolvement of business, industry and labor itX 
particular, what factors encouragtKl or diHCouraged the invulvement 
of thest' groups in statt^ policy development 

Although broad generalizations catinot be mad^ based on these 
kinds uf questions, survey res[>ondentH frequently cited the formula^ 
tion of advisory bodies as irtiportant vehicles for obtaining the in- 
volvement uf business, industry and lal)or m career education policy 
development, although other activities < needs aHsesMments^' state 
conferences, etc ) were fret|ut'ntiy mentioned, Also frequenjJy nottKl 
was the mterest and committineiit of businesH/induaLiy groups to 
career education and their willingneHH to participate m its develop- 
ment and itnplementation 
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heavy labor riFprrsentation and, as an ^ ^dlhNhod Kroup in its own 
ri^ht. has f)art U'lpatrd in fnan\ cavwi ■ MualHai aiiivitU's at the 
statr U'\,d 



^inailv. career educatnin cnnrdi natcns f)ointt'tl to tfu' liinicult len m 
volved ui esta[>lishin^ contact with iiili ffsted individuajs 111 the 
hiisiness mdimtrs hihor nuninunit ir?. ('onverselv, w here ^ood r*da^ 
tionships had alreaiis [>ern estafdished, luv exani|)U^ hy vocational 
t*ducaUiri5, ^uvh rt^iHtHinHhipH w^r^ ffrqiiontiy ntnri inBtnimental 
If! suctesstiilK mvidvifi^ husiriess mdustrv lahijr 

In gi^niTal lerni^. stair ciMirdinators have inciicated that career edu- 
cation poht % rievrl.^pnii fit has. in ihe past ^ U'eri an active intereHt ol 
iH)th ihr h^Mislaiis,' and rxinaitive [?ranches of state ^overruiiont 
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involvement ol husinc'ss, industrv and lahnr in tfie (Je Vehipnient o( 
Ntafe |Mdu les ir ^ nei-ils assessriH^nt act 1 vi I ic*-^. fii-arin^s. c onfereneeN. 
etc I. advisnrv ctuinf lis an- an niiportaiil and effi-etiv«' rneans of in 
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stato ♦Mjuiation a^M*nr\ arui tht' husirii^ss industry lah)r corii 
fTiUfutR^^- 1^ an nnportant tactt'T in di'Vulopin^ succt's^^ful enl 
lah*>rativi' t^flftrts Wh4*rf su<h ri'lattonships (U) not i^xist, mdh 
viduaK nuiht b«' (i)ntatttHi arisii tirawri irito tht* jiulicv rnakin^ 
prm't'ss arf activity that can rirrist itutt' a sornuis ihalltMigt* ioT 
statt' carri-r tKliuation t cmu (iiTiiltors 
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C'nltiiUiriitMHi U'tv^i'i-ti thv ^ork and iKivuiitii^n nitnriuiniliPH in clr 
IH'tuk'nt \i\utt) »hanNi i ntiifnit miMit , 'n'MponMibiht y' imd nvithor 
its iii^ i'UiliiirHt«Mi u|Min in \)\v \m\wr hs Kvvmvth lioyt viivi ('iirlMT 
pii^v 4» If cariMT <Miiu jitii)n nhjiH tivr** are in \w riwiliyjHi, r!iilal>«)rii 
fion rrqinring fhr iirf ivr invfilvrmrnf f^f fhr humnrs**, mHvi?*frV nnd 
lahiir t tininiunit li'H. i?* iii*«'r»?*Hrv 

( NillaNirat inn \» hap|MMiing but a^ v nrving IrvrU a fid m a \ anrty of 
v^iiVN Who. frofii ihv \)ii^iuvHH, \nduMrs and lalxir CiunriUilllt \n 
m\nKiMj * What kifid of nu nlvi'nn*n! \^ iHi urrifig ' Him dn \hv hu?4i 
ni'SFt. ifiduHtrv and In^sir r«>fnrTUinif |H*nrivr thiMr invnlvi'ftirni'^ 
W*ha! fai tnrH rfU '>iifji^r di^^riMif aii|r thiMi nn iiU iMnt-rit ^ 

The f(>ll<iwm^ infofrtiat u>n proH tdi*s anNwiTH to tht^Hr kinds ofqurH 
tumM U v^iii»colUH itHi fruni rvH\HmM'^ to a qurMlionriairi' ihal in4:luded 
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rppFFii^ntMtiv^M of hiiiim«mM, induMtrv and lAbor v^ho Hhv^ artiVFly 
par! If ipiitiMl in tht* di'vi'Inpnii'iit of t arriT iMiiii atiitri piihrH'?^ at thr 
Htat«' li'Vi'l 

Thi' fif'^f ^H't irin of fh«» hu^in**H*^ inciuslrv la^Kir *Jnrvr'\ wa*5 d«>«it^pd 
eo dftrrmlnt' rt*Npondt*nt oct iipation atui hu?iru'H.H i »r organi^at i(»nHl 
afTihation An i^ffort s^a.^ rnad** in t att'gori/*^ Irorn tht* tnforniiilioti 
gj%t'n, rach r**?*|Jondt'nt iiUo anv uf ihv folhiv^in^ tlu.NUTs 

I'lifTimunii iif h>M!! Hfi'i MiHii^i Mwrinr Siirnf r 

r,,n^t r u> f !■ •f'S SlarkrUng ^iriii Hi'^t r itui! iMf! 

V.ns If -fun.r f\t Piihl H S-r\ !i r 

Th!rt**»»n rif the \ !S curvvr t'ducation c Iu^Iith wvtv rt'prt*H4*nttHi m tht* 
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Edm mi*^ Ci^miitH^ df the Simt$ 



BuMinegs and Office cluster with Marine Science, Consumer and 
Homemaking and the Fine Arts and Humanities clusters showing 
the wmalleHt degree of representation. Those companies which faU 
mto the Business and Office cluster appear to have been more in^ 
volved in the career education movement than businesses or organi- 
zations falling in the other clusters. The Environmental and Personal 
Service clusters were not represented at alL 

It IS reasonable to assume that there are numerically more business 
and office organizations and corporations, and therefore that their 
representation^in this kind of survey is naturally greater than repre- 
sentation in any other cluster. Also, the fact that there are 1 5 clusters 
tends to limit the feasibility of having representation in each cluster 
with a limited number of responses. It is, however, important that 
councils engage persons who are representative of a diversity of 
businesses and occupations to ensure the development of effective ^ 
^ policies. Their input is essential if students are eventually to develop 
/ an understanding of the wide vari^ of career options available to 
them. 

Of the 104 respondents, 89 were from business/industry and 15 were 
representatives of labor. Seven respondents overhip into all three 
areas since the organizations they represent include in their mem= 
bershipH the business, industry and labor communities.*^^ 

The second question was designed to verify that the respondent had 
betm involved in the development of state career education policies, 
i.e., "Have you been active in career education programs or activities 
myourstate?. . = Ifso,haveanyoftheactivitiesorprogramsyouhave 
been involved in also involved individuals employed by state gov^ 
ernment?" The. respondent was also asked to briefly describe the 
nature of any such activities or programs. 

Most respondents had, of course, been involved jn state^level policy 
development (since questionnaires were sent primarily to individu- 
als who served on state advisory councils or who had been active in 
some way in state^level activities). A few however, indicated that 
they had not (6 of the 104 respondents). 

While 34 respondents indicated that only one state agency had been 
represented in the activity or program they were involved with, 42 
respondents indicated that as many as five state offices or agencies 
had been represented in the activities they were involved with (th© 

'^'KpHpondontH rpprPHnniinM gnuipH Huch iVw liiduHtry-Kducation VmAuvW, ihv Na- 
titmal Aliiniuv of HuHinoHHhHMi. and tho (iHimhur of rnrnmerco tond to indieati' 
rt'pioHi^ntalion in at K^iHt two and Honu'tiniuH in all thitn* arcMis. 
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governor s office, the legiBlature, the state education agency, other 
state agencies, other state ofllcials not from a state agency). The 
remaining respondents indicated that from 2 to 4 state agencies/of* 
fices had been involved In the policy development activities they were 
involved in. 

Over half of the respondents (54) indicated that they were involved in 
council structures (the state advisory council on career education, 
industry education councils, etc.). Many respondents also indicated 
that they were actively involved in career education activities at the 
local or regional levels and in career education activities sponsored 
by the organization that employed them. The widely-held belief that 
bus in ess /industry /labor leaders are being asked to serve on numer- 
ous councils, and to participate in many activities, with objectives 
much the same as those of career education was borne out by survey 
results. Respondents indicated that their numbers were few and that 
more participation from the community is needed. ' 

The next qu stH>n was designed to determine the factors that had led 
to the initial luvgivement of the respondent ("How did you originally 
become involved in these programs or activities?"). Responses to the 
question encompassed everything from product promotion to in- 
volvement with a council. Greatest initial involvement (25) was 
encouraged by some kind of council commitment. Product promotion 
was listed only once. Other factors were; request by a state agency, 
22; company policy (job requirements), 21; a local career education 
activity, 13; concern for youth (in terms of their lack^of skills, unem- 
ployability, etc J, 12; and interest in vocational education, 6, 

The fact that some 21 of the business, industry and labor respondents 
were involved with career education because it was a part of their job 
description warrants some discussion. Survey results indicate that 
some businesses are making community involvement a company 
p 0 1 i cy , O f t h e vv s po n de n t s w h o indicated t h a t co m pa n y po 1 i c i es w e re 
the cause of their initial involvement in career education, the over= 
wht'lming majority also expresst'd a personal commitment to con= 
t i n u ed involvement, M cj s t c ) f t h e m e x p re s set! co n ce n a bo u t the n eed 
for the private sector to assist in the education of youth. Some pointed 
to the need tor cU^veloping skilletl employees \ d meet projected labor 
needs. As (me reHpondent put it, "1 see this (involvement in career 
('ducat ion i as being i^sstrntiaK in a pieliminarv sense, to meeting the 
lo!ig rrmge nianpowi'r needs of tlie industiy in (mv stnttv 

Kxnctly half the rospcjndents (52 of the 104) felt that thtMr involvt^- 
nu'iit and the in\"ols"iMnoii! of tulu'r^ husini^HH indust 1% . and lahnr 
rc'prestmtntivos had resulted in more effective carc'or education pro- ' 
yrarii^^ and piiluao:=> ni their state. About 2n ssere not ^-ure of- lell 
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that theyhacicauHi»dH()nH''niminuil iinpiovuinunt in an uur i^ducut ion 
programs and pulww^, Tvn did not respond and fburti-en uipprnx^ 
imaUdy 13 percent K reHponded negatively, 

Tho^e renponding negatively indicated that factors that tend to hin= 
der buHiness induHtry/iabor community involvement include: red 
tape and bureaucracy, competitivenesg between sectors and a lack of 
leadership. The majority of those who responded negatively are in- 
volved m career education because of their interest in improving 
opportunities (br young people to gain career-^related experience. 
One. however, simply saw it as a job responsibility, two others were 
interested in protecting the interests of labor and several others 
indicated concern about high youth unemployment rates. 

These responses, however, are typical of most respondents who. re- 
gardless of the original cause of their involvement, indicated a 
genuine concern for theyoung adult entering the labor market for the 
first time and indicated that their participation had, In fact been 
efTective in improving career education policies and practices at the 
state level in ways that were beneficial to young people. One particu- 
larly noteworthy response came from a business person who stated 
that he felt that his participation in state career education policy 
development had been etiective. The reason: '^I was the co-sponsor of 
our state career education legislation while serving in the state 
senate." 



The last part of the questionnaire contained an "open-ended" ques- 
tion designed to obtain the perceptions of the business, industry and 
lab>r community regarding those factors which tend to en- 
courage discourage their participation in the development of career 
education programs and or pt)licies at the state level. 

I he responses were varic^d. Those fiictors identified most often as 
discouiaging t(i involvomt*nt were: 

1 Thv tinie rt>ijU!rements U ravel, meetings, etc J tor the business 
community are too gri^at. ( 18) 

2 Husnu^ss laluir representatives iwv made to feel that they are 
itivading the domain of tin* eclucator. (17). 

:i Lark c>f iovolvoment with sehools (so pn)hlenis can he mure 
cloarly untlrrstood (uid mori' appropriately solved). \ 

\ Thr ivd tapp and hureaiuracy is overwhelming. illW 

Disniterest nti tlu>part of the iHlueat«)rs. (12) 

The Collaborative Process in Career Eduvation ^ ^ * ^ 



6, The lack of understanding of the career education concept by 
both educators and the busineHB/labor industry community. 
(12). 



7. Lack of funding. (8) 

8. The inability of educators to set objectives and then work 
tuward them, (or the lack of welbdefined objectives with 

' measurable outcomes). (6) 

9. Too much educational jargon. (5) 

10. Multi-layers of educational institutions wMth varied goab and 
operating styles, limited functional linkages bet%veen educa- 
tional systems (state, regional, local), multiplicity of govern- 
ing bodies, slow decision processes, diverse constituencies 
within the educational system (adults, youth, college ageK (5) 

11. Government intervention. (3) 

12. Union employment restrictions. (3) 
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Summary and Racontmandationa 



It fihouhl hi* !ruMJlu)iu*d, bi^fori' HummHrizin^i ihv informaticin 
I^Hthorpd from Nurvi'v rf»MjK)nm»N, thiit ihv Hiirvny inHtruments uspd 
and ihv numlM*r of rrHj>«>nHi»M riTiMved prrrlude tht* UHt* of statiHlical 
ttH'hniqui»H or any of thi» iippmatht's suited to an t'mpiriciil Hludy 
In all, with only approximately 150 respondenta dealing with que«» 
tions deMign«'d to gather thrir vm»wh and attitudes about ongoing 
tM)llal>orativi» rffortH ui thiMr HtateN, it in only possible to provide 
< J u a 1 1 fi v<\ CO n cl u H 1 0 n H 

ft would n6t. how»*vrr. haw h/ixn posHibh* at this time io identify 
large numb*»rM of pt^rmin*^ whoJiave theexiiHrienre nppded to respond 
authotiiativi'ly to the Murvey> inHtrum^tl The ^prevailing npinion 
that ( ollaborative efTortn ha%'<'\been limited in termH of formulat- 
ing Htate career education p<)Iici5m = was borne ont by ^yrvey results. 
Very few ^H^rnons from buHinesH induHtry and labor have actually 
f)e*'n iriv()lvr'd to date in formulating policy at the ?*tate level. 



Their insights, however, along with those of state career education 
coordinatorn, provide the basis for an assessment to be ma^de of th 
Victors that have affected. ^)sitively or negatively, initial enbrti 
across the country to eHtablish successful collaborative processes i 
cart*er education Further, basted on that assessment, the task force 
has developed specific recommendationH deHigned to encourage and 
strengthen these ongomg efTorts. 



n 

i 



Survey results mdicate that polics ieveloptnt rit has increasingly 
iHaorne cimceiit rated around stale pianning for career education 
rather than a mixture of mitiatives rangnig from legislative enact- 
ments to Htate board of education policies to state education agency 
activities Although these activities arf continuing, there has been 
an increasing emphasis on developing plans of action to bring about 
the statewide implementation of career education^ State planning 
c ities have, in turn, brought into existence state advisory coun= 
Jwhich typically have been vehicles for involviiig representatives 
;^iness industrv and laN>r. 




slarining for career education is not identical to formulating 
stated policy for career education, but the two are inseparable. Al- 
though some advisory councib have more authoritV than othef^, all 
must deal with policy issues in arriving at an efTective and responsive 
plan for career education implementation. Advisory councils, com- 
posed of representatives of business industry, labor, government and 

i ^ ferfycfl/iow CommiJimrt of the Slates 



i 

It n)llaK)ri1t iS'c a()pri)iich 

Thi* \iM t fhii! ndviNorv rnuiK lis t vpii ally iiu lucli' \vhh than .10 mi»m = 
X^'Vh, aiid \hv farl that only a prrt'iMUa|{i» cif I'luh acivimiry nnincil 
ionHiNts iif hutfint^N?*. iiuhmtrv arul lalKif ri»prm'n!alivi»H,'* inchnilp 
that thvrv iwv rinls a fV'w pt'nplt* fnim ihvHv groupN that havr Iwrn 
nivolvrfi 111 statt' U'vrl pnhry lii'vrlnpftu'iil at thiM tinu' 

Asrt>llttb<)rativi»i?r[<)rtH at thi* Ntatflt'vpl Hr**Htn*ngtht*ni'd in ihv ymr 
til v<init\ adchtinnal nifnrniat ion will h^nuiuMivailahlr, The ywv^s and 
attitudt'N (»f thiiNr whci havf Ihm'Ii iiivnlvt'd, and ihv runHntni^ndat ions 
of thi^ task fon r. art* sunininn/i'd ImOuw t<i anni-^t ntatrs in Htrongthrn 
ni^ and iniprovin^ onj^oing t'llorlH As additiofial mn)rmat icai Ih' 
cnnirs asatlahir during tho rotnin^ soar, it will also \w toportod. 
rhron^h th*» Kc'S (^irff^r Kchjcation Mnu<'rf* to fht' Ntattm. 

It IN appan*nt frfini tho flndini^^ < itofi ui thr protodiii^ stu t ions JifthiN 
repirt that bHrniTs to c'f)llaborntinn are mti^rt wintHi Many indi 
vi|liial prohlon^ii sti^tn fVotn tho sainr iiriKnis, so that an offeciivo 
M)lut ion tn a ^ivon prol>U'ni tan \w oxpertod to alleviato lUht'r, ndatod 
prohlt'tns, as ssvU For ninvtmitMiro sakts prolilofn an>as ha%o bron 
idtMitifliKj that oiiconipas^^ Kofs of ndatod prohltMns, as nidicatrd hv- 
low 

The Recruitment Process 

As tht* procodin^? discussicfti indRatrs, not fnanv from th«» husi- 
nt*HH industry lab<)r com muni ties have Ikm'u mvtdved in p«)licy de- 
volopmt>nt activities at the stati* love! Labor has IwM'n >li*rinusly 
undt*r representt*d and there lias btHm a tendency lo rely on the same 
)»*>ople f and the same organizations' t hat have sh()w n a w illingness to 
ome mvolvt'd This htMivy reliance on individuals who are known 
TH' interested and w illing to hel^has n'sulted in seri(Uis problems; 

• busmt^ss industry labor rt*presentat ives oHen resent the intru- 
sion on their tune that caretw^ iniucatiiin represents, and 

• ri^pn^st^itat io!i of busiiiess industry labtu" on advisi)ry councils is 
limited in numl>ers and not as diversifit*d as it should 

State ofTicials have an important role to play in allpviating these 
problems In st*lecting na^nibers for an iulvisory C(uJnciK arid involv- 
ing; |H^np I e in other types of act ivities. a ^reatt^r emphasis should bi* ^ 

'*A^ pinntt'd .mt t>arlipp. of thf>- ^Lf ?^ta!t>^ « ho provided pt^rcentaK*^ hn^ikdownM of 
j!i\i^^r\ loun. ii nu'mh>r^hip. ]H or nru-h.ilt, rt>ji*»rted that if^s lhan J^- piTti-nt of 
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pliiiHHi on itivulvn)|| morv rt*pri*titmliit ivt*M of huitnii^M, mduHin Mild 
iMbiir iind on tcji'nt ifvinic fi widi«r di vitni! v or|>iM»pli* fnym tho?M* in^)Upii 
who €onirtbyl« to carpvr «du€«iion policy d«v«iopm#iit. 

This* h()w«»vi»r. \m ihv pniblt'tn imi ihv iiWH^vr HUit** c'lirriT (Hiucn 
tion nKifdiniitorH Hav** lintrH, hh h niiijor hiirripr In MiicrpHMful rolliih- 
(irntton, thi* dirricMiltifH invcdviKl in idf'niirvin^ iind mruilinic mich 
|H'rH4inM Thr iTu>Nt fiNi^ihlo mdutlcHi nnght \n* to riM|UiiNt niiiiiMtfinn* 
fn)ni I hoHi» huMitiPMH rtiduf*!r%' liibisr roprrsi'ntii! iVi»H who iirr filri*iidy 
involvt^ Thpv, thn>ugR thp orgknii^ion^ thpy belong to and prr* 
mnuil cotUiut^, iirr p4)Hi!UHu*d !o iciiMUiry iiidividuiilH who run rcHi 
tnbutr ti) I'MriHT tMiui ation |Kilicy di*vi*lt>prni*tU and !hi»y ar«* hUo 
lM*.Ht*pn'partKl tt» ronvirii i* ihi'ir ^ ^)ll^Mlg^Ul^^ tluit c jiri^'t inhic ation \h h 
valid totui'rn for thi'Ui 

Sfaf#» ortuiaN ran «*nrniir«^#» nr»fworkin^f arfivifv rm fhr \mrt of 
hij>*in»»*4N*!ruhiMtrv laf><*r \**n(\vrH m a varu'Is o! wavH Kor i'iHinpl«», h 
su^K onunitti'^' ( an fornird (if thr hiiNiru^Hji nulu.Nt rv laNjr ri«pr«'N«*n- 
latiVPN on fhi* Ntati» advisory r*uinril \o drvi»h>p a rprriiitmpnt plfln 
that v^ili h'ad t(» thr idrnt ifu at ion ntu\ inviilvi'nant of ofhiT husi 
nrssuiduHtr\ lalnir rrpri'^rntat i vrN in Htato jxilu/y dr vrlopnitmt 
at tiMtios Ihisint'ss mduNtrs iaJxir tnr'niN*rN tan \m' aMkr»d to nonu 
fiati* i j)lloa^uoN t n ft) 1 vai afuMos on t ho iols isorv cou ric 1 1 as t hov ocriir, 
or tn uii'niif> iruiivjduiiU to partu ipato in othor kindn of ptthcy dv 
\t'loptnont attiSitio?^ ^ 

nirro aro ufuliUil)ti'di\ a ruunix'r torroal and inforriial wavn to 
on list thr aH.siritanci' of onnci^rntKi hiismo.^?* mdu?itr> labor rcprc'sfn- 
tatis**^ in !clontif\m^ and in\oKin>: thoir i■olU'a^nll^s ui pi»hc> do 
\ol«>pnu_mt artivitu'^ Mor** important tlian thi'artiial approach usotj, 
hi)v^rNi'i I-- thi^ ^uj>p>rt aiui a?*sistaruo stato ofTinaU jliso to tht'so 
otlnrt?^ It irTi;>t)rtant for hii^ino^^ inilu^trv lafMrr ri'prt*sontat i% t<) 
UhA that thoir riH rintinont otlort?- nrv lo^:itnnato that thov aro filllv 
aut hori/o(i hs >ta! o i^tHriaU arid t hat t hr\ rn?it rdnito tn t ho ohjort ivo^ 
nf (arotT o(iui"atiun h\ ^t ron^t honiii^ tht^ ( idiaKoMtist* prnoo?^?« 

Him nrn nn'oda t ooi ■ 

• III a \s ]i\v N anot V * I u .n bii^uit-^- indu^l rs Aud lalmr ha so h)t h 
soutHi and lioinon^t rattnl thou ^-ujipurt tnr anci riantnitniont tct 
thr* rjoirt'pt isf rarrrr »HltuatiMn* hi ^onrra.L tlirir trroatrT iri- 
\ (d \ r nirn t u 1 1 1 ro^u M ^nnpU Irnin i In - oxtro ^in?i nf afi ins it at ion 
on tho part rsf rdiH ator-- and or '-tatc* fitTu iaN a=-km^ frtr thoir 
parlinpat om thi' ridlah!)rat js*- priK'r^^- ft strongly rocom 
rnondrd that --luh iruita!i4>n.^ »'Xt(-!idoU 

• l?u itat lioi-- tn hu^inf***- indu^trs and lahir ^htUild t<>rt hcortimg 





fro|Ti high-ranking state officials/educators, preferably both the 
governor and the chief state school ofFicer. Thmr interest and 
concern not only establishfes the legitimacy of the effort, if also 
helps to assure its success in terms of affecting the functioning of 
schools and colleges wit ^£ the state, 

• Similarly, invitations should be extended to high ranking offi- 
cials — executive directors of major businesses/industries and 
labor unions. These are the individuals whq tan make available 
needed human and physical resources ior implementation 
activities and they are also able to contribute knowledge and 
information that is essential to the establishment of effective 
career education policies and plans. Although business and labor 
leaders may appoint other persons to represent them, their initial 
bnd continued, involvement, even through an officially desig- 
nated intermediary, is essential if the collaborative process is to 
be more than superficiaL 

i 

• Invitations should be expressed in ways that reflect an under- 
standing of and sensitivity to the need^Bjd interests of the 
business/labor communities. Unless representatives of govern- 
ment education express their awareness of and responsiveness tb 
those factors tl^t have led to business/labor support for career 
education isee page ) true collaboration is not likely to take 
place. A sample letter with suggested wording appears on the 
rollowing page. 

Diversity and Rtprasentatlveness 

Although tht^ importance, of involving major employers and labor 
leaders in the development of state career education policies cannot 
be overstated, others must also he involved. The task force has rec- 
ommended elsewhere (ECS Report No, 118, Legislating for Carver 
Etluvatton: A Handbook for State Policy Makers) that advisory coun- 
cils be composed of not more than one^third educators, leaving two- 
thirds of the membership to be other individuals who have perspec- 
tive.^ of fundamental importance to career education policy devel» 
rnent. Business/industry and labor, of course, are among this group 
along with parents, students, a mix of individuals representative of 
the geographic, socio-economic and demographic characteristics of 
the state and representatives of special populations. 

However, representativeness is also important from both 
business/industry and labor. It was noted ear^i- that there are many 
kinds of employers in a given commuflpy, including small 
ImsineHSes, non-profit organizatiftns, governmeftt agencies, etc. Col- 
lectively, they tend to account for a large percentage of the employ= 
nent opportunititMb of any community. Similarly, many working 
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SAMPLE LETTER 



Dear ^ ^ ^ 

I am sure you shai'e my deep concern for the continuing high level of 
unemployment in the country and in our state. While the overall rate is 
serious enough, it is particularly distressing to find unemployinent aflwng 
teenagers well above 20 percent and the rate for minority youths often 
twice as high. 

Since many of the causes can be attributed to structural problems, 
including mismatches between the skills of young people and the needs of 
employers -- and the lack of important employable qualities in many of 
these young people there is no overnight solution. The concept of 
career education, however, offers the pros^ct for gradual and lasting 
improvement and a better opportunity for youth* 

Under the terms "career education,'* new approaches are being made to 
' make education more meaningful and effective. Including providing for close: 
linages between the schools and the work place. Career education requires 
the collaborative efforts, therefore, of business/industry, labor, govem- 
*^ent and education. To help accomplish meaningful collaboration, a state 
Career Education Advisory Council has been established. The Advisory 
Council will meet in the state capitol six times a year. 

Because of your organization's valuable and contributing contributions - 
to our state, 1 would consider it a privilege to have your representative 
on the Advisory Council, Will you, therefore, appoiiat the person whom you 
feel is most qualified to help us in this most importint work* 




Sincerely 



'0 
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people, (professionals, volunteers, etcj, typically not represented by 
unions, have a wealth of career education information to offer. The 
involvement of a variety of people with different perspectives on 
careers and career opportunities is necessary to the development of 
well-rounded career education policies at the state level. 

Identifying a diversity of such individuals is often less of a problem 
than that of obtaining their active involvement in career education 
planning/ policy development. The owner of a small business is typi- 
cally without the resources of larger corporations and is less able to 
participate or to authorize someone else to represent him or her on a 
state advisory council. Similarly, professional working people are 
often fully employed and may not be able to set aside time for partici- 
pation in the policy development process. 

In order to successfully involve such persons, state officials may need 
to prpvide some types of assistance — ranging from transportation to 
and from council meetings to secretarial support services. The first 
step is that of identifying a diversity of individuals who have valuable 
contributions to make to career education policy development; the 
second is providing them with the kinds of supportive services they 
need to permit them to fully participate in the collaborative process. 

Recommendations: 

• An accurate assessment should be made of both the employing 
community and of state occupational data. Individuals should be 
identified who are representative of large segments of the em- 
ploying community within the state as well as individuals who 
represent significant occupational groupings (for example, the 
health professions, the transportatjon industry, etc), both un- 
ionized^^ and non-unionized. Such persons should be invited to 
participate in career education policy development. 

• The composition of advisory councils should be both diverse and 
representative. Thus, if the council is to remain manageable in 
size, members may need to play dual roles (small business/mi- 
nority representative^parent/rural geographic area representa- 
tive, etc.). The potential that individuals have to represent a 
diversity of needed perspectives should be weighed in arriving at 
final decisions on council membership, 

• Individuals who have important perspectives to offer should be 

- - It should hn* notcKi that a i nmpleU* lint of uninn organizationH, by Htat^i in publiHh^d by 
thi^ US. Departnu^nt of |«ilM»r an rtHjuired by the La iMjr- Man age merit Reporting Act. It 
iH aviiilabU^ fri>m tht^ nt'partnumt'H Bunjau of Labor StatiHlitH. 
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invited to participate in the policy development process and 
should be interviewed to ascertain what, if any, assistance will be 
- needed to assure their full and active involvement. Such assist- 
ance should be provided to the maximum extent possible. 

A Common Agenda 

Career education is subject to different kinds of definitions and 
means different things to different people. It is not uncommon to find 
groups of people unanimously supporting "career education," but 
with a variety of opinions about what it actually is. 

It is particularly difTicult for individuals from different sectors — 
business/industry, labor, government and education — to arrive at a 
definition of career education that is responsive to the needs and 
expectations of each. As many survey respondents indicated, thefe is 
often a mutual distrust among these groups — business persons 
sometimes feel that educators are creating a negative attitude to- 
ward business, labor leaders fear that education/work programs will 
displace adult workers, educators sometimes question the ability of 
non-educators to understand the education process or contribute to it; 
Overtiming these fears and establishing a common base of under- 
standing and shared responsibility are frequently listed as essential 
to a successful collaborative effort. 

In meeting this problem, the major responsibility must be shared by^- 
state officials (in most cases, the state career education coordinator) 
and the person elected to chair the council. The solution is principally 
that of developing a common agenda for action with agreed upon 
objectives that those who are involved find acceptable. If, for exam- 
ple, business people have a somewhat different understanding of 
career education than educators do, then those differences must be 
identified and reconciled around the development of objectives that 
both find worthwhile. 

It can be expected that the identification of differing views and 
irtterests, and the development of a mutually agreed upon plan of 
action, can be expected to reduce the mutual fears that represent 
tatives of different sectors may have of one another. The collaborative 
process itself, to be discussed in the next section, is even more likely to 
be effective in reducing tension — particularly if each member has 
actively and openly contributed to the development of a commonly 
shared agenda for future action. 

Recommendations: 
• The establishment of a common agenda can best be accomplished,^ 
at the outset, by focusing attention on the identification of a few 
commonly held objectives that lead to immediate concrete action. 
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• Long-range objectives (encompassed by a three- or rive-year 
career education plan) should aUo be establighed so thdt initial 
objc^ctive;4 can be modified in accordance with new and better 
information resulting from ongoing implementation efforts. The 
establiHhment of long-range objectives allows collaborative ef- 
foriH to evolve, producing a stronger and more broadly-based 
framework for mutual cooperative activity. 

m 

• It .should be emphasize^, in the development of objectives and a 
common agenda for action, that the basic goal of career education 
is educational change and reform. Proposed activities should be 
evaluated in terms of their potential for bringing ab(Att signifi^ 
cant improvement of the educational process. 

The Collaborative Process 

In moHt purvey results, from both groups of respondents, sojpri^ refer- 
ence was made to the education system itself On the negative side, 
there were many reference^^.to "bureaucracy, " "red tape," to slow^ 
decision -making processes and to the highly decentralized system 
itself — where a decision, when finally made, may affect only a few 
students in a limited way. On the positive side, involvement was 
olten perceived a.s 'meaningful," (qbout half of all business/indus- 
try labor respondents), a necessary component of successful collab= 
oration. 

How have Htates gone about providing for "meaningful" involve- 
ment? There have been several successful approacheB. In some states, 
the active interest and involvement c|f high-ranking state officials 
( the governor, lieutenant governor, chief state school officer and state 
board ol education members primarily) have meant that recom_= 
men da t ions are likely to be acted upon and that such action will affect 
the education system in significant ways. In other states, legislation 
has been enacted that a.sHures that significant changes will take place 
and thrtt policy recommendations will be used to guide that ongoing 
process of change. In both situations, those involved in policy de= 
v V 1 i > p m t* r 1 1 a ct i v i t i en h ii v e c o n 1 1 i b u t ed to c a ree r e d uca t i on in m ea n - 
ingful ways. 

It in important I or state level policy development ta accurately reflect 
the career education act ivities and needs that exist ^t the local level. 
It is this understanding of what is currently taking place, and what 
localities are interested»in doing in the future, that commands the 
reHpect of lugh=riUiking state o file i a Is. 

Furthi^r, the I act that ciueer education has received the endorsement 
and .sup|)()rt of national busirii'SH/inciuHtry/hilior orga.nizations and 
ihiMr afllliates at statt' and hical levels is of major importance to state 
\v\'v\ omcials, This support, and the I'aw^ that career education has 
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typic|ilWtWcted^ip^^ political su^ort^^t both st^ aif^ 
'^^Ir^ greatly Htrongihen its potential' 
^ ac^eptafi^ }^^^pj^U\ to^ iruproving juration - 06 its attrac- 
tiveness^) ^clt^mcfsW m leadership pjjsition^. y j 

In Hhmt, ilHhe barriers that are inhereai in the t^cation sys^tem 
Itself are tu be^overcome. and policy development^is to lead to mean- 
ingful education change and improvCment. then high-ranking state 
omcuils must be mvolved. They, in turn, cuin be expected to sUpport 
policies that are; ( 1 ) responsive to the neediof tFie state as a whole; (2)' 
supported by major business ^nd IabQ,rjeiAlers; and (3) attractive to 
both political parties. 

State career education coordinators have the miijor role to play in 
terms of identifying the existmg base of support for career education 
in tht> state, assessing the interest in and suppoii tor career education 
at the local level, and providing that infc)rmation to other state 
offlcuils, including the governor, members of the legislature, thechief 
stale school ofUlcer and other concerned officials within the depart- 
ment of education. 

Heconmieridaiions; 

• ('hangmg those traditions that are obstacles to educational 
charigt^ should be viewed as one of the nuijor objectives of the 
collahorative efllbrt (rather than necessary evils that automatic 
Ciilly lirnil whiUcan he done). Those involved in the collaborative 
prcfcess should he fully informed of the existing structural and 
procedural limitations of the education system, the reasons {or 
\\uHv t*xist(*nce, and the necessity of dealing creatively with 
til I'm ^ 

• riu^ n)llal)orntiv(* developrnent «)t^ state citreer education policies 
and plans should he responsive^ to local needs and activities as 
(lelerniined by f.irnial or informal neetfs assessment activities 
I (or (urther inforrnation on riec^ds ass(*ssment , see KVH Report No. 

I IN, Lv^ishihn^ far (\invr Kiiinuth)n: A llnnilhuih fi>r St(i(t> 

4 • A ^ustairuMi enort should be nuule lo idenl ily llu^ c^xiHt irig base* of 
^up[)ort lor viivrvv education in tlie state, Inith in Ihe pul)lic and 
[Uivafr sectors, and (o CDnimunicati^ lliat informalictn to p(dicy 
makers in tlieexeeuf ive and legislalive hi anches <,f govt^riunenl. 
Those mdividuals ran further cai^eer cHlucation ofyectives far 
mnresui-Ci^sstullv iff hey are fu I ly inf(trmed of t he basis of sup[)or! 
tor l areer iMiiH atioii at thi^ local level and on t lu* f)ar( of 
bu-^nu^ss, latMrt^ and [Hilitieal hsnb^s. 

Coordination 

Another majtoenort that niiisl be made, if col lalioral !vc> effort s are to 
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be succuHsful, an effbri to coordinate the policies and activities that 
are being developt^d with other ongcMng activities at the state level 
that are cloHely related. Many survey respondents pointed to the 
incoherent proliferation of advisory councils, conferences, hearings, 
etc.. dealing with nnproving education/ work linjtages. While each 
such activity has Us owru unique objectives, they also have shared 
objectives. Instead of working cooperatively, sponsors of such 
activities frequently undermine each other s efforts by competing for 
the same scarce resources. Community leaders are often asked to 
participate m many activities that are similar in nature and per- 
ceived as a duplication t)f effort. 

Coordinating career education activities with related activities re- 
quires state ofllcials to develop an understanding of what kinds of 
activities other groups are involved in (for example, the state advi- 
sory (in vocatHmal education, the state industry ^education couiiciL 
etcj. and developing a plan of action for career education that both 
supp()rts and builds upon those activities to the maximum extent 
possible State career education plnnning activity can and should be 
responsive to the ongoing work of other groups in both the public and 
private sectors and should be designed toensuretbat the time ()fthose 
involved in such activities is not wasted 

Keci)mnu*!ulat ions: 

• A continuing effort should \w umdv ii) idtMitily, andfleVelop work- 
ing rt'lationsbips with, groups and agencies within the state that 
ari' nrtivt^ly involved in fartuM^ educaliori or related activities. 
State careor education planning ol)jectivi*s should include the 
avoidance* of duphtuition of actis ity within the statt* and should 
encounige actu itii^s that ari' mutually siip|)ort i vt- ami that help 
to maxVtiH/e the biiman and physit'a! iH^sources available lor 
cariMM^ educatiiJn im[iliMnoniatiini 

• A \\\a[v vaiietv nl -tatf ijlfu^ials coiun^rm^d with 4M]uaI (*Miph)v- 
men! oppiu I unity . s ou! h iniem[)li)ymiMit and ( 'I'^fA, oqual cduca- 
linnal u[)p!ii'(urMf \ lor women, tlu' i-nifiloMiu-tU of handicapfU'd 
nidi MduaN and mh ational iMKication. to nanu^ a low should be 
riiuiifirls ('nn->nli(Ml so that catoor oduration fjulu-u^^^ an- (oni 
p?M'In'!!-i\ r .nul iniir^mirnl with est lu^i ongoing rflnris svulnii \\\v 
-lali- ^ 

A Knowledgeable Coordinator 

rhi' hurdoii plat rd on t bt* st at o fareiM' I'ducat itui i-isordinat <n is great , 
ill adilil Ion t o Ini using t fiiMTUoi i'sts of a wah'lv divt-rst^ group ai iMifid 
\hv (onimlation ol a >^tat4' tartMM^ tMliU'ul^oyi f^ohrv <and plaiii, the 
could mat or nui^t also Ih' utlinu'd to tin - iu;>fvitirs, intorosts aiul iioods 
of Nrhool dir^tru I [joisoinu'l ;uid hi^ihhyfi Isi). to liivoKr fngh lankiug 
state oi!lcuil-: m tho rai'oor t*din';ition ollorf . i 
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In addition to having the necessary qualifications to meet these 
challenge.^, the coordinator needs also to be familiar with the private 
sector, with the language and mood of the business world and with 
their concerns about the education system. State career education 
coordinators need to be able to diBcuss inflation, productivity, cost 
unectiveness. collectivu bargaining, unemployment and recessions in 
the same vein as those concepts are discussed by business and labor 
leaders. 

It is unlikely that any one person will come to the position of state 
career education coordmator fully prepared to meet these challenges. 
If they are Jcnowledgeable about career education and have a thor= 
ough knowledge of the state s education system, they are less likely to 
m in close communication with, and highly knowledgeable about, the 
private sector. Thus, training programs and workshops for state 
career education coordinators are extremely important to the ulti- 
mate success of the collaborative efibrt. Although national organiza- 
tions, such as the Council of Chief State School Officers, provide 
excellent training programs and materials for state career education 
coo^inators, every efjbrt should be made to strengthen their ability 
to ^^ork closely and cooperatively with business/industry and labor 
leaders in the state. 

Recommendations: 

• Among the most valuable sources of technical assistance for state 
cartHT education coordinators are other state career education 
c(Hirdmat(irs. These individuals often have developed successful 
approacheH t() identifying and involving the private sector in 
career education planning and implementaticm and have much to 
ifffer one another on a shared basis. State career education coor- 
dinators should establish and maintain cbse working relation^ 
ships with t)ne another as an ongoing f[)rni of mutual asnistance. 

• ( )ther rc^SDurces, at the local, state and national levels, should be 
ideiH itled t<i provide state career tnlucation coordinators with all 
available infurmation, materials and consultative assistance. 
Since rnanv services are federally funded, they are available to 
'state career (*cluraticin coordinators at little* or no cost. 

• All available resources that would b(^ helpful to state career 
(^lucation c(H>rdinators are not , of rour scs outside the state. There 
are also important resources within the state education agency, 
m other Stan* agenci(»s and in tlu* priviite sedor. estate career 
echioation riioriiiriators sh(iuld be t^ncouraged iu identify sources 
jt( intor rnation arHi assistance that w<Hild be beneficial to them 
land \ii adviHoiv council menabers), and to fully utilize them. 
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The Eduction Commlision of the Statei ii a nonprofit 
organization formed by Intantatt compaat In 1966. Worti-ikn 
itatai, Amarican Samoa, Puerto Rico and tht Virgin iilands 
are now mtM^rs. Its goal It to further a worNing relatiort^lp 
among govamors, state leglilators and edulgatdrs fo^ ^e 
improvement of education. This report li an outooma of one 
of many ^mmlssion undertaking at all lavals of education. 
The eommlsilon offices are looated at Suite 300, 1860 Unooln 
Street, Denver, Colorado 80296. 

It is the poli^ of the Education Commission of the Statei to 
take affirmative action to prevent diierimination in Itt polidM, 
programs and employment practices. 
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